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SAPPHO.* 


The results of alliance between scepticism 
and scholarship are better understood now 
than of yore. ithin sixty years, enlightened 
incredulity has stripped the history of Greek 
letters of nearly all the tinsel with which the 
taste of later Greece and of Rome bedizened 
it. Many traditions both profitless and bad 
have ended; for ended they are, in spite of be- 
lated and believing defenders. Such defenders 
should not move our fear, since there are 
always those who find nothing so simple as 
rebellion against scrupulous questioning. In 
fact, each generation for itself discovers and 
extols the comfortable value of established and 
accepted facts, and learns 


“How easier than a moment’s thought it is 
To laugh where wise men doubt.” 


But not the ineradicable orthodoxy of those 
who are in favor of progress, but progress 
backward, shall make plain that the ridic- 
ulous details of Demosthenes’s schooling were 
not invented by schoolmasters at Athens and 
Rome. Demosthenes can hardly have shaved 
the hair and beard from one-half of his head 
that he might retire to a cave and there learn 
his lessons freed from the temptations of fash- 
ionable society, nor is it probable that cram- 
ming his mouth full of pebbles helped him to 








*SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a Lit- 
eral Translation. By H. T. Wharton, M.A. Chicago: Jan- 


sen, McClurg & Co. 
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| speak more distinctly and Suently. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that Sophocles died of 
reading a long sentence in his own Antigone, 
since on authority of apparent weight we have 
it that he died of swallowing a grape-stone. 

All this trumpery gossip about Sophocles and 
Demosthenes we could certainly accept with- 
out losing sight of the main features of their 
character. Demosthenes certainly struggled 
against many disadvantages in perfecting his 
power of speech. Sophocles certainly has 
composed long periods, in the reading of which 
it is difficult to find opportunity for taking 
breath. The case of the poetess Sappho is 
different. To lose the vile gossip which was 
long current about her is priceless gain. To 
believe what many have believed about her is 
never really to be “stung by the sudden splen- 
Jors” of her fervent thoughts, as we still Toon 
them in the scanty fragments spared for our 
wonder and our praise by the fury of early 
Christian fanaticism. And thus we see that 
cynic-doubt may have its enthusiasms. Crit- 
ical scholarship does not destroy only—it some- 
times creates by removing the obstacles between 
us and the inspiration of undisguised truth, 

The charming story of the loves of Sappho 
and Alczus must be doubted, and it is out of 
the question to allow that Anacreon, Archilo- 
chus, and Hipponax were her suitors. Phaon, 
for love of whom Sappho is said to have killed 
herself, is a myth, and the reader of the last 
published and most exhaustive account of Sap- 
pho, which it is the object of the present article 
to discuss, is of course prepared to hear that 
Sappho never can have taken the long journey 
by land and sea from Lesbos to Leucas in 
order to make the desperate lover’s leap about 
which so much has been written and sung. 
Such facts as are credibly ascertained about 
Sappho are given by our editor, Mr. Henry 
Thornton Wharton. The idea of making a 
book of Greek poetry look tempting by all the 
arts which are used in the case of modern 
poets, is an inspiring one. Surely, something 
of the proverbial disinclination felt by college 
men to read Greek after college days are over 
may be due to the conventionally unappetizing 
shape in which alone they have hitherto been 
able to get hold of Greek classics. Since, 
therefore, the outfittings of this book are due 
to the special pains taken by its editor and pub- 
lishers, they deserve the special thanks of all 
who are striving for the advancement of Greek 
letters and of the civilizing humanities. 

As this volume is called “A Memoir and a 
Translation,” it is perhaps necessary to — 
that “memoir” is used in the sense of a biog- 
raphy which does not lay claim to be a de- 
tailed one—a biographical sketch, in fact. It 
may be regretted that the necessity of sifting 
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true from false and of weighing various au- 
thorities make the memoir of Sappho seem 
diffuse and ill arranged. After this has been 
said in criticism of the introduction, there re- 
mains little but praise for the way in which 
our editor presents all of the unfortunately 
scant remnants of poetry by the Sapphica 
puella musa doctior, or, as the Greek epi- 
grammatist chose to call her, “the tenth muse.” 
Among great lyric poets belonging to that wild 
and restless era ushered in among the Greeks 
when the patriarchal peace of Homeric times 
was fled from earth forever, only two can be 
vividly present to our imaginations, only two 
can forcibly and in their own persons possess 
our fancy to-day; the two are Sapphoand Arch- 
ilochus. We know that Alczeus wrote vigorous 
and graceful verse; we are swept away by the 
storm of intense political feeling of which 
some of his political verses are full; but the 
man Alczeus we cannot know. How should 
we make his acquaintance in the few scattered 
fragments that late writers have quoted? The 
same is true of Anacreon and of Tyrtzus. 
Not so with Sappho, nor yet with Archilochus. 
Archilochus will always be known to those 
who have read his fragmentary verses as the 
master hater, the man whose words could bite. 
It seems as if the perfect womanliness of veo 4 
_ would stand revealed to us in any single 
ine. Take the line (fr. 33)— 
onpapav mer éyw CéPev, “Ar@., waAde wora, 

fulfilled with the gentleness and sweet fervor 
of matchless womanhood; Swinburne has de- 
luged her perfect brevity with multiplied met- 
rical trills and quavers, but has brought to its 
meaning nothing new, in his “Songs of the 
Springtide.” Our editor does well, however, to 
quote him as follows: 

“* T loved thee,—hark, one tenderer note than all— 
Atthis, of old time, once—one low long fall, 
Sighing—one long low lovely loveless call, 
Dying—one pause in song so flamelike fast— 

Atthis, long since in old time overpast— 
One soft first pause and last. 
One,—then the old rage of rapture’s fleriest rain 
Storms all the music maddened night again.” 
Perhaps the last two lines, which none but 
a barbarian should admire, could be ampu- 
tated. It certainly does not seem probable that 
Sappho, who was young whenever she spoke 
in verse, no matter if she does in one place ad- 
mit that she is rather old, would have found 
any use for Swinburne’s “old rage of rapture’s 
fieriest rain,” and it is reasonably certain that 
“burning Sappho loved and sung” without 
ever storming anything like the music-mad- 
dened night. Barring these last two lines, 
Swinburne in the generosity of his plentiful 
periphrases has marvellously interpreted the ex- 
4 and incommunicable charm of what 
Jio Chrysostom calls the “ perfect beauty ” of 
Sappho’s diction. 
The most original feature in Mr, Wharton’s 


—— 
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book is undoubtedly to be found in the perfect 
good-taste and triumphant self-restraint of the 
prose translations which he supplies for every 
existing fragment of our poetess. With this 
book, a person wholly unacquainted with 
Greek may certainly come very near to the 
thought in its original form, since the best 
poetical translations that have been made are 
printed after the more scrupulously faithful 
one in prose. Altogether, it is plain that our 
editor has succeeded in making his “ Sappho” 
so complete—a carefully compiled bibliogra- 
phy is introduced at the end,—and so beauti- 
ul—with the aid of the Chiswick press, and in 
spite, be it said, of the medallion-like frontis- 
piece,—that whoever catches sight of the book 
may well say in his heart: “I must not die till 
I have read the book.” At all events, Athe- 
nus gives some countenance to this state of 
mind when he tells how Solon, the lawgiver of 
Athens, on hearing one of Sappho’s songs, ex- 
claimed: “I must not die till I have learned 
the song.” Louts Dyer. 


THE FREE STATE ON THE CONGO. * 





As a literary successor to Stanley’s magnifi- 
cent work “ Through the Dark Continent,” the 
history of the founding of his Free State on 
the Congo flags in interest. But is it a free 
State? The opening clause in every treaty 
entered into between European nations and 
the alleged Free State binds it irrevocably 
never to raise a revenue in the mode in which 
such European State raises its own revenue, 
viz., by duties on the importation, the exporta- 
tion, or the transit of goods. Every European 
State binds it to a degree of so-called “Free 
Trade,” é. ¢., of paralysis of the power of tax- 
ation and of obtaining revenue, in the interest 
of foreign traders, to which no European or 
Asiatic nation would submit voluntarily, and 
submission to which would be regarded as the 
acceptance of irretrievable subjugation. Eng- 
land, which levies $100,000,000 of revenue 
from duties on imports, binds the so-called 
“Free State on the Congo” to levy no duties 
whatever on imports. If the new State is to 
be a State it must have courts of justice, an 
army, and hence a revenue. If it is to have 
any power whatever to suppress the trade in 
slaves, which is a normal feature of African 
life, it must have courts, an army, and a reve- 
nue. Whence is it to obtain the means for 
supporting a State establishment? Mr. Stan- 
ley’s book indicates that heretofore the means 
for running his African enterprises have been 
obtained by “passing around the hat” in Bel- 





* THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A Story of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stanley. 
In two volumes, with Maps and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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gium. This will do for an exploring expedi- 
tion, but hardly as a permanent reliance for a 
Free State. Mr. Stanley figures out a very 
large trade and large profits for those who 
trade with the 46,000,000 supposed people of 
Congo. If the country is to be run by a pri- 
vate trading company, that company must have 
a monopoly of trade, in order to justify the 
expenditures involved in maintaining order and 
keeping trade open. This monopoly is ren- 
dered as impossible as a revenue is by the 
clauses of the several treaties guaranteeing 
the perpetual, unlimited, and untaxed naviga- 
tion of the Congo to the vessels of all nations. 
Without a vestige of monopoly or of property 
in the trade it creates, and without a revenue, 
Stanley’s Free State goes into business in a 
truly apostolic way, with no scrip in its purse 
and no possibility that it ever can have except as 
it gets it by passing around the hat in Europe. 
It may be safely asserted that Stanley’s 
Free State is therefore not a free State at all, 
but a handicapped and bound State, which 
must early burst its bonds in order to be a 
State. At such time somebody must be disap- 
pointed. What Stanley has organized, there- 
fore, is not a State, but a quarrel ; for that is 
all that a federation of traders without a 
monopoly of their trade and of colonists with- 
out a means of revenue can amount to. Stan- 
ley could probably, however, get more out of 
a quarrel than he could out of a constitution. 
It must not be inferred that there will be no 
State on the Congo because the present elab- 
orate and beautifully printed and superbly 
bound volumes ae no other of the mate- 
rials for a State than a territory filled with 
naked savages and an arbitrary and coura- 
geous hero willing to be their Emperor. 
The only right Andrew Jackson had to compel 
his Tennessee militia to go with him to New 
Orleans arose from the fact that he was An- 
drew Jackson. Most of Henry M. Stanley’s 
rights in moulding the new Free State will 
arise by the same charter. He has the art 
which is: preservative of all arts in matters of 
government and intrigue, the art of exceeding 
his adversaries in effective force at every point 
of collision. So long as he continues master of 
this art, the paper treaties which may stand in 
his way at one time can be rescinded at another. 
When he fails, he meets the fate of Gordon. 
Mr. Stanley’s present aim is to get settlers 
into his country. Isothermal lines all forbid 
it. But any considerable discoveries of the 
recious metals will certainly overcome the 
isothermal argument. A few fortunes made 
in trade may do so. Treaties with European 
powers for the delivery to him of their con- 
vict and pauper population might supply him 
with a formidable quota of valuable colonists 
—more valuable than persons of finer ethical 
culture and esthetic tastes would be. 
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Congo Land is a country as large as China 
pa or as the Mississippi Valley from the 

ockies to the Alleghanies. There is a live 
American in charge of it. Hence it must 
“pan out” something, or the world will be 
carefully though gratuitously made acquainted 
with the reason why. 

There are some thrilling passages descriptive 
of the slave trade in “The Congo,” and not a 
few vivid portraitures of African scenery. 
Stanley lacks the art to bring African life and 
individuality before us on its simple pathetic 
or home side. His Africans all steal and lie, 
but they do not vividly live and love, in his 
pictures, The great teury M. is the only 
man in his book that is permitted to be a man. 
Even the King of the Belgians and Bismarck 
become involuntary instruments of Stanley’s 
superior genius. his Africans are all man- 
ikins, whom he moves this way and that in a 
sort of Punch-and-Judy show. We miss the 
touching song of the African woman to Mungo 
Park, bathing the lone traveller in its flood of 
womanly sympathy and pity because he had 


“ No wife to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


No one ever weeps over touching acts of kind- 
ness or affection performed by the simple 
sterling African in Stanley’s story. No crowd 
of sympathizing villagers form in an open 
square to welcome home to his aged and blind 
grandmother the returning child of her heart 
and hopes, who has been long absent from her 
embrace in search of the little share of silver 
that shall make her old age happy. Such in- 
stances cited from other African travellers by 
Spencer, Janet, and other moralists, in proof of 
the unity of the essential elements of human pas- 
sion everywhere, are absent in Stanley’s harder 
narrative. In him the deep abyss between the 
grandeur of the white Cesar whose mission it 
is to rob and rule, and the suspicious, gullible 
horde of black brutes in whom the human is 
only beginning to emerge, is never crossed. 
Whenever Stanley appears upon the scene it is 
always as a bright light which the darkness 
could but feebly comprehend. We are often 
reminded of the fable in which the artist paints 
himself with his foot upon the lion’s mane. 
“How do you like the picture?” he inquired 
as he exhibited it to the lion whose portrait was 
upon the canvas. “It is such a picture as a 
man would paint,” replied the lion. “Had I 
painted it, my foot would have been upon your 
neck.” So long as the picture of the contact 
of the white race with the African is painted 
by whites only, it is always a picture of light 
dispelling darkness. Mr. Stanley has at least 
the ardor in his work which comes from de- 
vout belief that this is the only view of the 
subject which is possible. 
Van Buren DeEnstow. 
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MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.* 





It is difficult to write of this charming 
treatise without seeming to overrate its excel- 
lence. While it is entirely free from anything 
like a sensational element, it is replete with 
matter that will never cease to appeal to 
serious and cultivated minds. Asa piece of 
composition, it has the grace of style, the 
clear-cut precision, the high-bred tone, the 
exquisite oven and solidity, that make litera- 
ture enduring. It is the work of a scholar, 
but of a scholar breathing our modern air 
while charged with the free spirit of antiq- 
uity; of clear vision and profound experience, 
and the gift of delineating with fascinating art 
both the inner life and the outward world. 
And this two-fold portraiture is done with a 
rare fidelity and power. “Marius the Epi- 
curean, His Sensations and Ideas,” is the 
presentation of two series of pictures, equally 
vivid and delightful; one, the experiences of a 
fine, poetic, noble nature, as it ¢ evelops from 
the simple Pagan faith in which it 1s born, 
through its acceptance of a philosophic system, 
to its contact with Christianity in its best ex- 
pression of the period (that of the great 
tmperor Marcus Aurelius); and the other, 
delineations of the old Roman world—the 
country, the city, manners, worship, customs, 
whatever most significantly marked the times. 

Marius, the hero of the chronicle, is reared 
where the religion of Numa yet lingers in a 
picturesque pastoral region, and his career is 
traced to its tragic end. The situations very 
briefly are: Marius as a youth participating in 
the simple rites of the old faith in his ancestral 
home; his visit to the great temple of Aiscu- 
lapius, beyond the valley of Arnus, where 
Galen ministered; the death of his widowed 
mother; his entrance into the school at Pisa; 
his intimacy with Flavius, a poetic and am- 
bitious youth, their studies, and the effect of 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius upon them; 
Flavius’ death, and its influence on Marius; 
his speculations and reception of Epicurean 
doctrine; his visit to me to enter the 
service of the Emperor; acquaintance with the 
knight Cornelius, a Christian; introduction to 
the imperial household; contact with the public 
and private life of Rome; the death of Verus; 
admission as a visitor to the house of Cecilia, a 
Christian; a pilgrimage to the burial place of 
his ancestors; the triumph of Aurelius; the 
death of Marius among Christians. With 
these situations, and others of peculiar interest, 
the details of “the sensations and ideas” of 
Marius are evolved, and scenes of the most 
fascinating interest described. The author 
has penetrated the sense of the old myths and 





*MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. HIS SENSATIONS AND 
IpEAS. By Walter Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In two volumes. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 
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ogres rg and the undercurrents of antique 
ife, and his portraitures of the many subjects 
that come under review have a natural co- 
herence and unity that make the general 
panorama exceedingly satisfying and effective. 
Only one familiar with the profound influences 
that shape and color human life, and who at 
the same time is furnished with the lore and 
saturated with the spirit of antiquity, could 
produce a picture so vital and faithful and in- 
structive as this. We are constantly coming 
upon themes that will never lose their interest 
to those who are conscious of the workings of 
their own natures in contact with the visible 
world, and which are so associated with human 
history and development as to have a perpetual 
freshness and charm. No technical statement 
of the Epicurean philosophy could convey to 
one the impressions that are derived from 
what is said of the effect of a story of Aris- 
—_ of Cyrene on the mind of Marius. How 
different from the popular view of Epicureanism 
is the doctrine that he came to entertain: 

‘*Not pleasure, but fulness of life, and ‘insight’ 
—as conducting to that fulness—energy, choice, 
and variety of experience, including noble pain and 
sorrow even, loves such as those in the exquisite 
old story of Apuleius ; such sincere and strenuous 
forms of moral life as Seneca and Epictetus—what- 

~ever form of human life, in short, was impassioned 
and ideal ; it was from these that the new Cyrenai- 
cism of Marius took its criterion of values. It was 
a theory, indeed, which might be rightfully regarded 
as in a great degree coincident with the main 
principles of the Stoics themselves, and a version of 
the precept, ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
with all thy might’—a doctrine so widely accepta- 
ble among the nobler spirits of that time ; and as 
with that, its mistaken tendency would lie in the 
direction of a kind of idolatry of mere life, or nat- 
ural gift, or strength,—Viddlatrie des talents.” 

The determination of Marius to take a defi- 
nite course for himself is put inthis wise : 

‘*All that would involve a life of industry, of 
industrious study, only possible through healthy 
rule, keeping the eye of the body and spirit clear. 
It was the male element, the remorsclessly logical 
consciousness, asserting itself with opening man- 
hood—asserting itself even in his literary style by a 
certain firmness of outline, that touch of the worker 
in metal amid its richness.” 

As Marius, at the age of twenty, journeys 
on from Pisa toward Rome, whither he goes 
at the bidding of the Emperor, we have this 

limpse of his experience in sight of the ob- 
jects on his way: 

‘With what a fresh and primitive poetry was 
daily life here impressed—all the details of the 
threshing-floor and the vineyard—the common farm- 
life vein, —the great baker’s fires gleaming out on the 
road in the evening. In the presence of all that 
Marius was for the moment like those of old, 
early unconscious poets who made the famous 
Greek myths of Dionysius and the Great Mother out 





of the imagery of the wine-press and the plough- 
share. * . > It seemed just then as if 
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the desire of the artist in him—that old longing to 
produce—might be satisfied by the exact and just 
expression merely of what was there passing around 
him, in simple pe, arresting the desirable moment 


as it passed and prolonging its life a little.” 

Nothing can be more graceful and charming 
than the way the story of Cupid and Psyche 
is told, and the use that is made of it in trac- 
ing the influences that wrought upon the plas- 
tic life of young Marius. A chapter that 
shows the fine dialectic power of the author is 
a dialogue between the sceptical poet Lucian 
and a gifted youth who had accepted the 
Stoical Philosophy as the true doctrine. Stoi- 
cism itself has beautiful interpretation in the 
portraiture of Marcus Aurelius and his reli- 
gious status. “The Minor Peace of the 
Church” is an admirable sketch of the devel- 
opment of Christianity in Rome, its influence 
in purifying and ennobling domestic life, in 
the evolution of devotional music and appro- 
priate liturgic forms. The description of the 
house of Cecilia, and the Christian worship as 
conducted there, is a glimpse of what was 
most gracious and consoling in all that met 
the gaze of the inquisitive and receptive 
Marius in the city of the Cesars. Nothing can 
be finer or tenderer than the account of his last 
days in relation to the new faith, as its benig- 
nant aspects were more and more apprehended, 

The broad sympathy, the spiritual —— 
the intellectual power, the various knowledge, 
the delicate and profound feeling, and the 
masterly delineations of the workings of the 
mind on the most interesting and momentous 
subjects of life, which this work evinces, 
cannot be too warmly commended. It can 
never have a very wide circle of readers, but 
those who do enjoy it will feel that they have 
a treasure, and will thank the author for pleas- 
ures of a very noble kind. 

Horatio N. Powers. 


A REDISCOVERED DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 


In the Chinese annals it is recorded that in 
the year 458 A.D. a Buddhist missionary, 
Hwui Shan, with five companions, took a jour- 
ney to a far country. After more than forty 
years Hwui Shan returned to China and re- 
lated what distant lands he had visited and 
strange things he had seen and heard in a coun- 
try called Fu-sang. His story was committed 
to writing by a courtier named Yu-kie, and 
about two centuries later was recorded in a 
volume of Chinese history by one Li-you-shan 
or Li-you. The account is brief, being told 
in 746 Chinese characters, and when fully 
translated in about 1,800 English words. As 





* AN INGLORIOUS COLUMBUS; or, Evidence that Hwui 
Shan and a Party of Buddhist Monks from Afghanistan 
Discovered Americain the Fifth Century, A.D. By Ed- 
ward P. Vining. 


New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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an illustration of the baldness of Chinese 
writing in this, as well as in other instances, 
a part of the account is here given, the small 
capitals rendering the Chinese symbols strung 
together by the explanatory words in other 
type: 

‘*Fu-sane. Fu-sana Country ReGarpine. In the 
reign of the Tsi dynasty, in ‘the year called EvER- 
LASTING FOUNDATION, in the FIRST YEAR, THAT COUN- 
TRY HAD a SHAMAN named Hwut SHAN who CAME TO 
Kr1ne-Cuev and Toip the following story: Fu-sane 
I8 SITUATED from the GREAT HAN COUNTRY to the 
EAST TWICE TEN THOUSAND Or MORE LI [Chinese 
miles]. That PLACE I8 SITUATED at the MIDDLE 
COUNTRY’S EAST. THAT REGION has MANY F'u-sANnG 
TREES, and it is BECAUSE OF THESE trees that they GIVE 
the country its NAME. The Fu-saNe’s LEAVES RESEM- 
BLE (TUNG ?) and the FIRST SPROUTS are LIKE BAMBOO 
sHoots. The COUNTRY’S PEOPLE EAT THEM and the 
(or a) FRUIT which is LIKE & PEAR, but REDDISH. 
They sPIN THREAD from THEIR BARK, from which 
they MAKE CLOTH, OF WHICH they MAKE CLOTHING, 
and oF wHicn they MAKE a FINER MATERIAL. They 
MAKE With PLANKS OF THE KIND USED FOR BUILDING 
ADOBE WALLS their HousEs. They are DESTITUTE OF 
CITADELS and WALLED CITIES. They HAVE LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. They USE the Fu-SaANG BARK tO MAKE 
PAPER. They ARE DESTITUTE OF MILITARY WEAPONS 
and ARMOR, and they do Nor WAGE WAR in THAT 
KINGDOM.” 

This record was brought to the knowledge of 
occidental scholars in 1761 by M. de Guignes, 
who thought he recognized in Fu-sang a part 
of North America. The subject has been dis- 
cussed with varied ability, and to varied con- 
clusions, by Von Humboldt, Klaproth, Paravey, 
Neumann, Leland, H. H. Bancroft, Williams, 
and many others. Mr. Vining has first given 
at length the conflicting views of these writers, 
and then has presented his own discussion of 
the subject, in which he has woven together, 
with great patience and acumen, a vast amount 
of evidence, geographic, ethnographic and 
philologic, to prove, first, that this Buddhist 
priest visited America more than thirteen cen- 
turies ago ; and, second, that he was that Quet- 
zalcoatl whose traditions the Spaniards found 
so abundant in Mexico when they robbed the 
royal Montezuma of his treasure, his empire, 
and his life. He has with great skill con- 
structed a mosaic, very consistent in its details, 
in which the meanings of the things said are 
delightfully supplemented and shaded with 
other things that the traveller perhaps meant 
to say or at least ought to have said. The 
facts and assumptions and conjectures are so 
adjusted that the reader arises from the book 
quite willing to concede that on the first 
point, at least, a very plausible case has been 
made out. Whether such a visit to a remote 
land, described in terms so obscure as to be 
intelligible only under the illumination of so 
much painstaking study, is to be counted a 
discovery, is quite another matter. It is com- 
monly reported that, after an eventful voyage, 
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Noah and his sons discovered Mount Ararat ; 
but this discovery is now usually admitted to 
be obsolete. 

The distances traversed in this journey of 
Hwui Shan are reported—it will be observed 
always in large and round numbers—as fol- 
lows: From a Chinese province northeast of 
Pekin, 12,000 Hi, to Japan; thence northward 
7,000 li,to Wen-shin, or the country of Marked 
Bodies; thence eastward 5,000 li, to Ta-han, 
or the Great Han country; thence eastward 
20,000 /i, to Fu-sang; thence eastward 1,000 Zi, 
to the Country of Women. That the length 
of the Zi should be inconveniently uncertain, 
is a difficulty no worse than is found in regard 
to all ancient measures—the cubit, for example. 
That it may have had more than one value is 
also quite possible, as is now found in the Eng- 
lish, German, and Swedish miles. The evidence 
collated leads to the belief that the /i in ques- 
tion was equal to about one-third of an ting- 
lish mile. It is also reasonable to suppose 
that the directions are not to be construed too 
literally, as an inspection of the maps which 
have descended from the days of the Genoese 
Columbus will illustrate. It appears, then, 
that Hwui Shan, after leavin Jemun, went 
northeastwardly about 2,300 miles to the land 
of Marked Bodies; thence eastwardly about 
1,600 miles to the Great Han country ; thence 
eastwardly to the land of Fu-sang, which was 
also eastward from China; thence eastwardly 
about 300 miles to the Country of Women. 
How may these bearings and distances be 
interpreted without oe any of them in 
the deep waters of the Pacific Ocean ? 

At the Land of Marked Bodies the people 
were said to be marked with three lines upon 
the chin, the length of the lines varying with 
the social standing of the person ; they were 
habitually merry, hospitable to strangers, with- 
out fortifications, but dwelling in houses orna- 
mented with objects of beauty and value ac- 
cording to their wealth. This land may easily 
be identified in the Aleutian Islands, where to- 
day the Haidah Indians retain the peculiarities 
noted by the Chinese traveller. The next 
point may as easily be found in Alaska, which 
the islanders of the Aleutian archipelago 
might well call the Great Country or the Con- 
tinent. The Alaskans and the Alieuts would 
appear to have been then, as now, very similar 
in their description. 

Fu-sang was placed about 7,000 miles east- 
ward of the Great Han country, and also east 
of China itself. The two directions and the 
distance will be satisfied by identifying Fu- 
sang with Mexico. Can this be the land named 
from the trees which grow there, whose shoots, 
sprouting like the bamboo, are edible, from 
whose bark paper was made, whose leaves re- 
semble copper, and from whose fibres two kinds 
of cloth, one coarser, one finer, were made ? 
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It has been supposed that the name Mexico 
belonged first to the city, so called, and then 
was given to the land of which the city 
was the capital. But it appears that in the 
time of the conquest the city was not called 
Mexico, but Tenuchtitlan, and only gradually 
acquired the name by which it is now known. 
The word Me-xi-co, pronounced Me-shi-co, con- 
tains three roots. The first, me, in its varied 
forms, mex, met, or metl, signifies the maguey, 
or agave, or American aloe. The second, xi or 
shi, reduced in compounding from itl, which 
is also a reduced form of xihwitl, signifies 
plant. The third, co, in composition means 
place or country. Together we have Me-xi-co, 
maguey-plant-country, the land of the maguey. 
Knowing what we do of the maguey as the 
most remarkable product of this land, both as 
a prominent feature of otherwise treeless be- 
cause arid regions, and as furnishing to the 
natives of that country abundant supplies of 
food and drink, shelter, clothing, and minor 
conveniences, we may well understand how the 
land deserved to be called the Land of the 
Maguey. We have now to suppose this name 
transplanted into Chinese and written in the 
characters of that language, under all the well- 
known difficulties that hinder such a transfer. 
If we suppose the labial me to be aspirated 
into ve or fu; the syllable x7, called shi, be rep- 
resented by the character which was also used 
for sang and even for some others ; and the- 
final co be reproduced by the Chinese guoh, 
which, like it, means land or country ; we have 
in the whole Fu-sang-quoh, or simply Fu- 
sang, the Chinese transliteration of Me-xi-co, 
the Land of the Maguey, named for the 
trees which grew there. At once we are 
reminded of the salient points of its descrip- 
tion: that the edible shoots of the maguey are 
not unlike those of the bamboo; that the 
greenish gray of its leaves is like that. of cor- 
roded — that from its bark or skin a 
very tough paper is made; that from its 
fibres the natives make two kinds of cloth, one 
coarse, one fine, both being used for garments. 
The Fu-sang tree, or maguey, bears no fruit 
which may be likened to a pear, but in the 
same land the cactus opuntia bears abundantly 
a fruit, pear-shaped, red, delicious, and easily 
preserved in its own juice, or dried. While 
the prickly pear and the maguey are notably 
different, they are yet familiarly, though not 
botanically, classed together as being of the 
cactus family, and a traveller might easily have 
confounded them. 

Hwui Shan reported that the people of Fu- 
sang country made koumiss from milk, and the 
connection would suggest that the milk re- 
ferred to was the milk of animals. But Mr. 





Vining very properly reminds us of another 
| product of the maguey. The Mexican cuts out 
| the heart of the maguey which is about to 
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flower; the cavity fills with a thick white fluid | 


that quickly ferments and is very intoxicating. 
What more natural than to call this thick 
white fluid milk, using the term which even 
the scientific botanist applies to the white sap 
of the euphorbiaciz, or of the asclepias, always 
familiarly known as “milk-weed”? We call 
the villainous stuff that the Japanese brews 
from rice, rice whiskey. What more natural 
than that an Asiatic should call the fermented 
milk of the maguey a kind of koumiss? 

These and many other coincidences between 
the things described by Hwui Shan in the 
country of Fu-sang and those found in Mexico 
when conquered by the Spaniards, and toa 
great extent still existing, can hardly be par- 
alleled elsewhere. Others require something 
of conjecture as to the meaning of the Chinese 
writer to make them effective. That there 
may have been room for such emendations, 
appears possible when it is remembered that 
Hwui Shan did not himself commit his story 
to writing, but told it to another for transcrip- 
tion, and that it did not find its place in the per- 
manent historical writings for about two cen- 
turies. It might well be that Yu-kie reported 
what he supposed the narrator said for what 
he really did say. 

Beyond the country Fu-sang, a thousand Ji, 
Hwui Shan found the Country of Women. 
Of this, the stories seem so absurd as to be 
themselves incredible, and even to cast dis- 
credit upon all the other statements. Cortez 
tells a similar story in a letter to the Emperor 
of Spain, wherein he mentions a land in the 
southern part of Mexico, called a country of 
women. The southern parts of Mexico and 
Guatemala are the homes of many species of 
monkeys, and these animals may easily have 
lent a foundation for the accounts given, ex- 
travagant as they would seem if applied to 
human beings. 

The surmise that Hwui Shan is the person 
to whom the myth of Quetzalcoatl relates, 
comes from the attempt to fortify the account 
of the visit of the Buddhist monk by refer- 
ences to Mexican history or tradition. The 
most important of these are such as relate to 
the existence in Mexico of a body of religious 
teachers, whose tenets, customs, and rites re- 
sembied, in many particulars, those of the 
Buddhists of Central Asia. Among the coin- 
cidences may be noted the following: There 
were orders of priests, who lived in monas- 
teries, upon alms, took vows of continence, 
were the educators of children, and were 
known by the title of Tlama, corresponding to 
that of Lama, used by the Buddhist priests of 
Asia. They worshipped upon truncated 


earthen pyramids, covered with stone or brick, 
and coated with stucco. They used the sitting 
cross-legged -_— similar to the statues of 
Buddha foun 


Ceremonies con- 


in Asia. 
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cerning marriage and the birth of children, 
peculiarities of food, clothing, books, and 
games, were identical in the two countries. 
These facts make it seem quite possible that at 
some time the tenets of Buddha were brought 
to Mexico, and not unlikely that they came 
with Hwui Shan and his five companions. 
There was also a tradition of one Wixi- 
meray which, spoken Wi-shi-pecocha, may 

ave been the Mexican transliteration of 
Hwui-shi-bhikshu. Mr. Vining suggests that 
the word bhikshu is a Sanskrit word which 
was used as a title of the wandering Buddhist 
monks, so that the full name and title would 
be “Hwui Shan bhikshu.” We have already 
noted the possible substitution of shi for shan 
in the passage from one language to the other. 
The Mexicans had no + or bh, and p would be 
their most natural substitute, while the two 
consonants & and s would not be permitted to 
stand without a separating vowel. This iden- 
tification seems quite plausible. But the effort 
to connect Wixipicocha with Quetzalcoatl is by 
no means so satisfactory. 

Quetzalcoatl, the “ Plumed Serpent,” is said 
to have been a man who came from the east, 
fair and ruddy, with a long beard, the leader 
of a considerable suite of men of great 
knowledge in many departments, skilful in 
many kinds of fine work, in metals, in en- 
graving, in sculpture, and in agriculture. He 
never married, but held himself aloof from all 
women. He introduced cruel penances with 
thorns of the agave; he forbade war and vio- 
lence, and the use of pulque or maguey wine, 
considering intoxication to be the cause of 
many crimes, and therefore to be the worst of 
all crimes. He is said to have introduced the 
symbol of the cross into Mexico, where the 
Spaniards at the conquest found it in frequent 
use. An important circumstance in the story 
of Quetzalcoatl, whether myth or money is 
the belief of the Aztecs that he came from 
the east, disappeared in that direction, and 
would sometime come again, following the 
movement of the sun. Hwui Shan could have 
made no such mistake, or misstatement, as to 
tell his Mexican disciples that he came from 
the east, since, if we are to credit this story at 
all, he told the Chinese on his return that he 
had travelled more than forty thousand Ji, or 
thirteen thousand miles, toward the east. Nor 
could he have continued to speak of the land 
whence he came as the Orient, in spite of the 
contrary evidence of his own travels. The 
idea of the rotundity of the earth does not 
appear to have been developed at all as a re- 
sult of these explorations. The discovered 
countries did not in his thoughts, as in those 
of the Genoese, connect themselves in full 
circuit with those of the old and familiar con- 
tinent. It is only in the later centuries, since 
the days of Magellan and of Cook, that the 
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Orient and the Occident have come to mean 
places, not directions, distinct portions of the 
earth, either of which might be reached by 
travel eastward or westward, if sufficiently 
prolonged. 

In any demonstration by evidence purely 
circumstantial, it is held to be not enough to 
show that the event in question could have 
happened in the way described; it must also 
appear that this event can be oo satis- 
factorily in no other way. Mr. Vining’s first 
conclusion, that Hwui Shan’s country Fu-sang 
may be found in Mexico and can be found 
nowhere else, seems fairly established. His 
second conclusion, that Hwui Shan and Quet- 
zalcoatl were the same person, lacks the same 
degree of confirmation. 

Serum H. Peasopy. 


GORDON’s JOURNALS AT KARTOUM.* 


General Gordon is undoubtedly one of the 
notable men of this generation. The events 
of his romantic career have been detailed too 
often to need recapitulation, and the public is 
well prepared for the perusal of his story as 
detailed in the journals kept by him for the 
members of his family. The chapters already 
published, giving his life at Kartoum, cover but 
a few months of his active and remarkable 
career; and we are glad to know that they wil! 
be followed by the journals of his life in 
China. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to have a 
limited acqaintance with General Gordon, and 
this has given additional zest to the perusal of 
his journals, They are so truly the character- 
istic expression of the man, that one who 
knows him fancies he can hear Gordon saying 
just what he writes, and just as he writes it. 
There is the same bluntness of expression, 
honest and fearless criticism, keenness of per- 
ception and remark, undiplomatic assertion, 
frolicsome humor, fondness for Scriptural 
quotations and peculiar interpretations cf 
oti, love for God and man, steadfast relig- 
ious faith, stern sense of duty, impatience 
with wrong, hatred of conventionality, weari- 
ness of life, disregard of titles or distinctions 
or honors, devotion to his principles and will- 
ingness to maintain them at any cost, that have 
always been prominent in his public and pri- 
vate career. By the help of the excellent 
portrait that faces the title-page, we may get 
the best possible conception of the man. It 
seems perfectly natural that the man with that 
face should have lived the life manifested in 
these journals. 





* THE JOURNALS OF MAJOR-GEN. C. G. GORDON, C.B., at 
KaRTOUM. Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake. 
With two maps and thirty illustrations, after sketches by 
General Gordon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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There is no attempt at literary effort. Here 
he chats about the Mahdi, his turkey cocks 
and hens, the Arabs, the British government, 
the Bible, the world, himself and his purposes. 
Sometimes he storms, at others he is humorous, 
ironical, or tender. He is conscious of his 
weaknesses, and by no means spares himself. 
It is easy, with the aid of these journals, to 
imagine oneself at headquarters in Kartoum, 
listening to the conversation of Gordon. 
His disappointment and anger at the action 
—or inaction—of the British government find 
frequent expression. 


‘When one thinks of the enormous loss of life 
which has taken place in the Soudan since 1880, 
and the general upset of all government, one cannot 
help feeling vicious against Sr Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Edward Malet and Sir Charles Dilke, for it is 
on account of those three men, whose advice was 
taken by her majesty’s government, that all these 
sorrows are due. They went in for the bondhold- 
ers, and treated as chimerical any who thought 
differently from them. * * * We are an honest 
nation, but our diplomatists are conies, and not 
officially honest. I declare solemnly, that if it were 
not for the honor’s sake of our nation, I would let 
these people slide; they are of the very feeblest 
nature, and the Arabs are ten times better; but be- 
cause they are weak, there is so much more the rea- 
son to try and help them; for I think it was because 
we were such worthless creatures that our Lord 
come to deliver us.” 


His own position and views are thus point- 
edly set forth: 


‘*T altogether decline the imputation that the pro- 
jected expedition has come to relieve me. It has 
come to save our national honor in extricating the gar- 
risons, etc., from a position our action in Egypt has 
placed these garrisons. I was relief expedition No. 1. 
They are relief expedition No. 2. As for myself, I 
could make good my retreat at any moment if I 
wished. Now realize what would happen if this 


Jirst relief expedition was to bolt and the steamers 
fell into the hands of the Mahdi: this second relief’ 


expedition (for the honor of England engaged in ex- 
tricating garrisons) would be somewhat hampered. 
We the first and second expeditions are equally en- 
gaged for the honor of England. This is fair logic. 
I came up to extricate the garrisons and failed. Earle 
comes up to extricate garrisons and (I hope) succeeds. 
Earle does not come to extricate me. The extrication 
of the garrisons was supposed to affect our ‘ national 
honor.’ If Earle succeeds, the ‘national honor’ 
thanks him and I hope rewards him, but it is alto- 
gether independent of me, who for failing incurs its 
blame. I am not the reseued lamb, and I will not 
be. As for her majesty’s government keeping the 
Soudan itself, it is out of the question, for you could 
not get men to serve here except under great salaries 
and supported with large forces; and as for giving it 
back to Egypt, in a couple of years we would have 
another Mahdi; therefore, our choice lies between 
Zubair and the Turks. Now, the time has gone by 
when Zubair, almost alone, would suffice; he would 
now need aid in men, while the Turks would need 
no aid from usin men. Therefore, give the country 
to the Turks.” 


The difficulties and vexations, little and 
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great, that beset Gordon at Kartoum may be 
inferred from the following : 

‘*T have done what I can, and one can do no more 
than trust now. What has been the painful posi- 
tion for me is that there is not one person on whom 
I can rely; also, there is not one person who consid- 
ers that he ought to do anything except his routine 
duty. We have now been months blockaded, and 
things are critical; yet not one of my subordinates, 
except the chief clerk and his subordinate, appears 
today. I had to send for them and wait till they 
came, perhaps an hour. ‘It is Friday, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect us at the office,’ is what they 
say. My patience is almost exhausted with this 
continuous apparently never-ending trial; there is 
not one department which I have not to superintend 
as Closely as if I was its direct head. * * Imay 
truly say I am weary of my life; day and night, 
night and day, it is one continual worry. If these 
Arabs (one’s servants) are not eating, they are saying 
their prayers ; if not saying their prayers, they are 
sleeping; if not sleeping, they are sick. One snatches 
at them at intervals. Now figure to yourself the 
position; you cannot do anything with them while 
in these fortresses eating, saying prayers, sleeping, or 
sick, and they know it. You would be a brute if 
you did (which I fear I often am). You want to 
send an immediate order, and there is your servant 
bobbing up and down, and you cannot disturb him. 
It is a beautiful country for trying experiments with 
your patience. It is very curious, but if Iam in a 
bad temper, which I fear is often the case, my serv- 
ants will be always at their prayers, and thus relig- 
ious practises follow the scale of my temper; they 
are pagans if all goes well.” 

In an ironical vein he writes : 

‘‘T am sure I should like that fellow Egerton. 
There is a light-hearted jocularity about his commu- 
nications, and I should think the cares of life sat 
easily on him. Notice the slip in margin. He 
wishes to know evactly ‘day, hour and minute’ that 
he (Gordon) expects to be in ‘difficulties as to pro- 
visions and ammunition.’ . . 
if Egerton was to turn over the ‘archives’ (a deli- 
cious word) of his office, he wouid see we have been 
in difficulties for provisions for some months. It is 
as if a man on the bank, having seen his friend in 
the river already bobbed down two or three times, 
hails: ‘I say, old fellow, let us know when we are 
to throw: you the life buoy. I know you have 
bobbed down two or three times, but it is a pity to 
throw you the life buoy until you really are in ez- 
tremis, and I want to know ezactly, for I am a man 
brought up in a school of exactitude, though I did 
Sorget (2) to date my June telegram about that Bed- 
ouin escort contract.’ Egerton is a statistician; he 
evidently is collecting material for some great work. 
What earthly use is it to us for Egerton ‘to know 
exactly our want of provisions’ when he is 1500 
miles away!” j 

And again : 

‘“‘T must say [hate our diplomatists. I dwell 
on the joy of never seeing Great Britain again, with 
its horrid, wearisome dinner parties and miseries. 
How we can put up with those things passes my 
imagination! It is a perfect bondage. At those 
dinner parties we are all in masks, saying what we 
do not believe, eating and drinking things we do not 
want, and then abusing one another. I would 
sooner live like a Dervish with the Mahdi, than go 


. . Now I really think ° 
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out to dinner every night in London. I hope, if any 
English general comes to Kartoum, he will not ask 
me to dinner.” 

Often he breaks into a religious strain, of 
which the following is a good illustration : 

‘«There was an old belief among Christians that 
every event which happens on earth is caused by 
some action being taken in heaven; the action in 
heaven being the cause of the event on earth, vide 
Revelations, when at the opening of seals the 
trumpet sounds, etc., etc., all events exercised in 
heaven are followed by events on earth. This being 
the case, how futile are our efforts to turn things 
out of their course. Vials are poured out on earth 
whence events happen. To me it seems little what 
those events may be, but that the great object of our 
lives is how we bear those events in our individual- 
ity. If we trust in the flesh, thus saith the Lord, we 
are cursed; if we trust in him we are blessed. I 
cannot think that there are any promises for answers 
to prayer made for temporal things; the promises 
are to hear prayer, and to give strength to bear with 
quiet what may be the will of God. A vial is poured 
on earth; events happen; one is furious with the 
British government for these events, but if we were 
logical we should be furious with the pourer out of 
the vial, and that we shrink from being, for he is 
the Almighty who pours out the vial.” 

The book is so full of tempting passages, 
one knows not when to stop quoting. While 
some portions can be understood only by those 
who are familiar with England’s relations to 
Egypt and the Soudan, everything is so 
strongly impressed with the remarkable per- 
sonality of the author that the majority of 
readers cannot fail to be deeply interested 
in the work. The editor’s part is done fairly 
well, considering its haste. The contributions 
of Sir Henry W. Gordon are invaluable. The 
cartoons are amusing, and the maps helpful. 

Rosert Nourse. 


Dr. James Martineau, by common consent 
regarded as the most eminent Unitarian 
thinker in England, celebrates the beginning 
of his eightieth year by resigning his post 
as Principal of Manchester New College, in 
London, and publishing two weighty volumes, 
the fruit of fifty years of consecutive thinking 
on the theory of ethics. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that no book recently pub- 
lished in the English language (not excepting 
Herbert Spencer’s “Data of Ethics”) shows 
at once such adequate scholarship and such 
power of original thought. It is the work of 
aman whose remarkable native faculty has 
been trained, toughened, and refined, until it 
works with beautiful precision. 

Everything relating to the theory of ethics 
needed by the amateur philosopher is here, 





*TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martinean, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, Lon- 
don. In two volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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and for him who would understand the ethical | 


controversies of the time no better prepara- 
tion can be imagined than will be furnished by 
the reading of these volumes. The course of 
thought from Plato to Herbert Spencer is 
accurately laid down on a map made with such 
nice triangulation that the reader soon per- 
ceives the main lines of thought, and, as he 
moves along the track of any great thinker, 
knows where he is and whither he is going, 
and, without spending his life in the pursuit, 
may discover what theory of morals is likely to 
engage his interest and invite him to investi- 
gation. 

In his first volume, Dr. Martineau treats of 
the Unpsychological theories of ethics, i. ¢., 
those of which the data are found not within 
but without the mind. These types are differ- 
entiated as Physical when the data are dis- 
cerned through the senses, and Metaphysical 
when supplied by the reason. “For this, be 
it observed, is the proper meaning of these 
two words: physics, the doctrine of things so 
far as they enter and quit our field of percep- 
tion; metaphysics, the doctrine of things so 
far as they are permanent entities, and, with- 
holding themselves from Sense, are objects of 
Reason alone.” This definition agrees with 
that of Aristotle, and makes a distinction 
much too often ignored in these scientific days. 
Metaphysical types Dr. Martineau divides into 
two = er le the Transcendental, of which 
Plato is the chief exponent; and the Jmma- 
nental, of which the examples are the works of 
Descartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza. Physi- 
cal ethics has Comte for sole representative. 

In the second volume, Psychological theories 
are treated in two classes: the Jdio-pyscholog- 
ical, in which the data are obtained by inter- 
rogation of the conscience itself; and the 
Hetero-psychological, in which the attempt is 
made to derive the data of ethics from various 
other un-moral faculties of the mind. In the 
first class, Dr. Martineau offers himself as an 
original expositor, omitting any detailed ac- 
count of Kant, because, being in essential 
accordance with him, he has brought the prin- 
ciples common to them both into the form 
required by the advance of modern thought. 
Hetero-psychological theories he divides into 
three branches: ) the Hedonist, represented 
by Utilitarian Hedonism as expounded by 
Hobbes, Helvetius, Bentham, Bain, and the two 
Mills; and Hedonism with Evolution, under 
which come Darwin, Spencer, Stephen, et ai. ; 
(2) Dianotic, as seen in the systems of Cud- 
worth, Clarke, and Price; (3) 2sthetic, with 
the theories of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 

For the majority of readers, the more inter- 
esting chapters of this work will be those in 
which, after expounding his own theory, Dr. 
Martineau measures his strength with the 
giants of the doctrine of evolution. With the 





scientific doctrine he does not deal, as being 
outside of his province. The main theory he 
seems content to accept so far as it is a state- 
ment of observed facts and their relations. 
But when the attempt is made to account for 
all the facts of the moral world by the methods 
of physical science, he stands, with his vast 
learning and amazing skill in dialectics, ready 
to dialloate every statement and test its va- 
lidity. He admits that all our ideas of Right 
are acquisitions, and are all evolved one by 
one; but, he insists that they are also original, 
sui generis, and not to be resolved into any of 
their predecessors. He believes that “in the 
birth of consciousness” and “in the birth of 
duty” we note events which are not to be 
accounted for by any imagined potentiality of 
matter. He says: “Iam deeply persuaded that 
no monistic scheme, whether its starting-point 
be Self, or Nature, or God, can ever interpret, 
without distorting or expunging, the a 
on which our nature and life are built.” The 
nature and cause of his antagonism to “the 
spurious conception of evolution” which he 
attributes to the advocates of the new ethics, 
may be shown by a brief quotation: 


“‘The hedonists accordingly show a certain im- 
patience of distinctly ethical language; the more 

lain-spoken and unflinching, like Bentham, treating 
it with derision, as a relic of superstition, and pro- 
posing to strike such words as ought from the 
vocabulary: the more considerate and sympathetic 
preferring to translate the phraseology of morals 
into terms of sentient and social well-being; as 
when Mr. Herbert Spencer construes ‘ Obligation’ 
into the indispensableness of using the means if we 
would get the end. That is, to strip bare the moral 
type of thought till you have the naked natural 
animal, and to say ‘There; that is the real live 
truth when you get the clothes off.’” (Vol. IL, 
p. 356.) 


Dr. Martineau’s controversy with Spencer is 
thorough-going and fundamental. He will not 
for a moment allow that pleasure, in any form 
or degree, can be the accurate measure of 
duty, or can ever open a highway from egoism 
to altruism. He denies that pleasure, though 
interpreted as the guide to “high organiza- 
tion, preservation of species, survival of the 
fittest, health of ‘ the social tissue,’ development 
of thought,” or “altruistic self-absorption,” 
can ever account for the hierarchy of virtues 
which he finds in human character or in the 
least explain “the order of right” which all 
moralists are compelled to accept and account 
for. 

The objections to Spencer’s system of ethics 
are many and cogent. The last word has not 
been spoken yet. The doctrine of evolution 
has come to stay, and will assist as much 
toward the explanation of the moral as it has 
of the physical nature of man. Dr. Martineau 
qralaiale admits services rendered by Dar- 
win and others, which deserve the heartiest 
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praise. The spiritual theory of ethics can be, 
and some day will be, expounded in perfect 
harmony with the doctrine of human develop- 
ment which has revolutionized all modern 
science in every department of knowledge. 

In his early days, Dr. Martineau was wholly 
occupied with the postulates of physical 
knowledge, and says: “In skimming over my 
notes of work in those distant years, I seem to 
be communing with some tight-swathed logical 
prig, in whose jerky confidence and angular 
mimicry of life I am humbled to recognize the 
image of myself.” The impression given by 
this frank confession is that this self-flagellation 
is submitted to the more willingly because the 
rod he wields may make the backs of his op- 
ponents tingle even more than his own. 

Dr. Martineau’s theory of ethics seems to me 
more nearly in accord with the facts of expe- 


rience than Herbert Spencer’s; but it belongs © 


within, and not without, the doctrine of evo- 
lution, and therefore requires a sympathetic 
treatment of that doctrine to furnish it with 
its appropriate setting. 

GEORGE BatcuELor. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 

Tne American publishers (Estes & Lauriat) of 
‘‘The History of Russia,” by Alfred Rambaud, have 
issued a new edition, which, revised and enlarged 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, brings down the narrative 
to the year 1882. It is the latest and best complete 
work on Russia accessible to English readers. Its 
author, although a comparatively young man, has 
long been known as a thorough student of Russian 
history and literature, conversant with the language, 
and familiar by personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people. His merit has been ac- 
knowledged by such authorities as Mr. Ralston, of 
England, and will be recognized by any competent 
critic who peruses his pages. He writes with 
singular calmness considering his nationality. He is 
engrossed in his subject, yet never carried away by 
enthusiasm. The quietude with which he investi- 
gates it, even in the most exciting eras, gives an 
impression almost of tameness and monotony. It is 
the scientific method maintained rigidly. The 
evidence on every point, gathered from all trust- 
worthy sources, is sifted and weighed with pains 
and caution, and, as a rule, without prejudice or 

rtiality. The history begius at the earliest period 
in which the Slavs came to the knowledge of 
European nations, and follows their growth and de- 
velopment step by step. By the author’s habit of 
comparing the great men among them with the 
leaders of France, and the conditions of their 
times with those existing in Western Europe at the 
same epoch, the reader is greatly helped to a just 
understanding of their character and actions and of 
their relations with contemporaneous history. It is 
easier to give Saints Vladimir and Iaroslaf the 
Great their proper place in our estimation when 
we regard them as the Clovis and Charlemagne 
of the Russians, and to do justice to Ivan the 
Great and Ivan the Terrible when their like- 
nesses to Charles IV. and Louis XI. are pointed out 
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and the fact is recalled that some of their most bar- 
barous deeds were equalled in atrocity by trans- 
actions taking place in their day in the most 
civilized nations of the world. The first half of 
M. Rambaud’s work, covering the history of Russia 
until the accession of the third Romanoff in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, is executed 
with especial ability.. The obscure and complicated 
events embraced in the early life of the nation are 
set in orderly array, with the clearest light thrown 
upon them which the most authentic writers have 
produced. Facts have been skilfully extricated 
from legends and myths, and a lucid and connected 
and trustworthy storv evolved. In the second por- 
tion of the work the lives of Peter the Great and of 
Catherine II. receive due prominence; yet the 
necessity for condensation has restricted the narrative 
of these and other modern reigns within narrower 
bounds than could have been wished. Mr. Dole, 
the editor of the work in its present form, has sup- 
plied nearly the whole of the third and last volume, 
which includes a history of the Crimean war and of 
the reign of Alexander II. His contribution harmo- 
nizes in style with the work of M. Rambaud, and forms 
a valuable supplement. Peter the Great created the 
Russian alphabet properly so called, established the 
first public newspaper, and introduced the learning 
and arts of Western Europe into his empire. After 
his time the progress of culture among the Russians 
is carefully noted by the historian in much the same 
manner as that adopted by Green in his History of 
the English People. The work is sufficiently ex- 
tended to satisfy the ordinary reader; and where 
there is adesire to carry the subject farther, it is the 
book to be first taken in hand. The volumes are 
handsomely published, with large type, and each 
with a fine portrait of the most potent sovereign of 
the epoch it treats. 





Henry O. Forses’s narrative of ‘‘A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings in the Eastern Achipelago” (Harper’s) 
offers a feast to the lovers and students of nature, of 
a similar character to that presented by Wallace’s 
‘*Malay Archipelago” or D’Alberti’s ‘‘ New Guinea.” 
It is a spirited record of the author’s explorations 
and discoveries during a scientific tour among the 
islands of the northern Indian ocean, which extended 
through a term of five years. The regions visited 
by Mr. Forbes are most attractive to the naturalist, 
lying as they do in a tropical climate, isolated by 
surrounding waters, and yet united by curious 
affinities among the abundant and varied forms of 
animal and plant life with which they teem. It was 
the dream of many years which Mr. Forbes realized 
when he left England, in October, 1878, for a pro- 
tracted expedition in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Eminent and enthusiastic naturalists had prosecuted 
long and successful researches in the same rich 
fields whither he was travelling, yet there were vast 
spaces still unvisited, offering unlimited opportuni- 
ties for interesting and fruitful observation. Ar- 
riving at Batavia, Java, in November, Mr. Forbes 
proceeded to the Socos-Keeling Islands, a group of 
atolls in the Java Sea, which since 1825 have been 
occupied by a flourishing colony founded by a 
Scotchman named Ross, and since sustained by his 
descendants. On these bits of land moored in mid- 
ocean, Mr. Forbes found material for a study of 
weeks in the busy coral-builders which had created 
the rocky bases of the little islets, in the vegetation 
which had been gradually introduced, in the animals 
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which had there found suitable conditions for ex- 
istence, and, finally, in the colonists themselves, 
who, like the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean, were pursuing an ideal life of profit- 
able industry and conten happiness in circum- 
stances of almost complete separation from the rest 
of their kind. On leaving the Keeling atolls; Mr. 
Forbes spent a number of months in northwestern 
Java. In November, 1880, he into southern 
Sumatra, in whose wilds another year of diligent 
exploration was we Returning to Java, Mr. 
Forbes was joined in the spring of 1881 by the 
future companion of his travels, a cou us and 
faithful helpmate, with whom, immediately after 
their marriage, he set sail for Timor-Laut, Buru, 
Timor, and other islands east of the Sunda group. 
Two years more glided by in these enchanted lands, 
where the naturalist made valuable additions to his 
collections, but where malarial fever so a 
himself and his wife that they were compelled to 
interrupt their explorations in the summer of 1883, 
and return to Europe. Mr. Forbes’s account of his 
wanderings in the Eastern Archipalago is a mosaic 
of the usual traveller's notes and the scientist’s de- 
scription of novel and curious objects in nature. 
It is always animated and interesting, and crowded 
with information of a popular kind. Nothing 
escapes the eye of an observer who has been 
trained to the pursuits of a naturalist, and is eager 
to espy every form included in the fauna and flora 
of a new country. Mr. Forbes was interested in 
various branches of natural history, es special 
collections of birds, quadrupeds, insects, and plants. 
He reaped rich harvests from the several fields ex- 
ene by him, bringing many new species to the 

nowledge of science, and making large contribu- 
tions to the stores of previous collectors in the east. 
His book is liberally supplied with maps and illus- 
trations, and with appendices containing descriptions 
of new species, lists of objects collected, vocabularies 
of native races, etc. It is the bright side of an ex- 
plorer’s experience which it exhibits, despite its 
record of mishaps, perils, and hardships, and in- 
cites in the inhabitant of temperate zones a longing 
to view at first hand the splendors of nature in 
equatorial lands. 


Miss Rose EizasetH CLEVELAND’s essays, 
‘*George Eliot’s Poetry and Other Studies” (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York), readily ae respect for 
the earnestness and high purpose of their author. 
Her observations and reflections have led her to 
many wise and profitable conclusions; have 
strengthened her mind and her will, and have 
deepened her religious faith and her love for hu- 
manity. Her convictions are uttered with the 
confidence of one willing to stand by them in the 
face of criticism or opposition. The work proves 
her a woman of independence as well as of indi- 
viduality. Her command of lan is limited ; 
and hence she labors to express herself, and in the 
effort employs too many words, and words often 
used in a strained and pedantic manner. She 
resorts to the Latin and French tongues with con- 
spicuous frequency, and shows a marked fondness 
for similitudes and metaphors. The result is a 
prolix and cumbrous style, which renders her essays 
veritable ‘‘studies” to the reader. The initial 

. essay, on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Poetry,” has not as much 
substance as some which follow it. Its basis is a 
comparison between the ‘‘Spanish Gypsy” and 
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“Aurora Leigh,” and its leading proposition de- 
clares that agnosticism is incompatible with the 
spirit of true poetry. George Eliot was an agnostic; 
hence, despite the exalted ‘‘external qualities” of 
her metrical writings Miss Cleveland ‘‘ cannot allow 
her verse to be poetry.” The essays on ‘ Reci- 
procity” and ‘‘Altruistic Faith” contain some 
sensible ideas—but, taking the author at her own 
word, none which are original, for she asserts with 
extreme emphasis: ‘‘There are no original people 
* * Adam was the last original thinker.” How- 
ever, she should be given credit for a certain 
freshness in her way of enunciating her thoughts. 
Five of the nine papers in the collection treat his- 
torical themes taken from the period of the Middle 
Ages. Their titles are: ‘‘Old Rome and New 
France,” ‘‘Charlemagne,” ‘‘The Monastery,” 
‘*Chivalry,” and ‘Joan of Arc.” 


Tue volume containing ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Emory Upton” (Appleton) is a reminder of how 
much better it is to have no biographer than to have 
an indiscreet one. General Upton was an efficient and 
respected officer of the Union army, colonel of the 
4th regiment of artillery, and author of a system of 
infantry tactics that was adopted for the army and 
militia of the United States. He seems also to 
have been a man of pure life and neble charac- 
ter, and his sad death in 1881 caused a wide-spread 
sympathy for the unfortunate victim of so tragic a 
fate. The events of his career are well worth re- 
counting in print, in recognition of his patriotic 
services and as an example to youth. But his rep- 
utation can gain — from intemperate lauda- 
tion, such as is contained in the introduction written 
by General J. H. Wilson. According to this zealous 
friend, General Upton was ‘‘as good an artillery 
officer as could be found in any country,” ‘the 
equal of any cavalry commander of his day,” and 
‘*the best commander of a division of infantry in 
either the Union or rebel army.” He was ‘‘incon- 
testably the best tactician in either army,” and 
‘could scarcely have failed as a corps or an army 
commander.” Nothing is regarded as more certain 
than that, had the war continued, ‘‘ he would have 
been in due time put at the head of an army.” He 
had ‘‘a real genius for war, together with all the 
theoretical and practical knowledge which anyone 
could acquire in regard to it. He was the equal, if 
not the superior, of Hoche, Desaix, or Skobeleff.” 
‘*He was, all things considered, the most accom- 
plished soldier in our service.” His character, 
according to this eulogist, was not less exalted than 
his abilities. ‘‘ His life was pure and upright, his 
bearing chivalric and commanding, his conduct 
modest and unassuming, and his character absolutely 
without blemish.” The editor of the ‘‘ Life and 
Letters,” Professor Michie of the U. S. Military 
Academy, has performed his task in much better 
taste than has the writer of the Introduction. Up- 
ton’s correspondence is voluminous, and tells the 
story of his life in an interesting way. Still, the 
effect suffers somewhat from the prolixity, which 
might better have been restrained by the judicious 
editorial hand. Reduced to half its present bulk, 
the volume would have been more interesting and 
valuable. 


Two volumes have recently been added to the 
series of guide-books and sketches of travel which 
have occupied so much of the attention of Mr. Au- 
gustus J. C. Hare, and which all tourists who have 
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used them have found to be of so great value, oc- 
cupying as they do a place which is not exactly 
filled by the Beedeker or the Murray. One of these, 
the ‘‘ Wanderings in Spain” (Routledge), does not 
pretend to be anything more than a series of 
sketches, very useful as a companion to the traveller, 
but lacking in that definite practical information 
which it is the special purpose of the guide-book to 
furnish. Nor is it strictly a new book, but a repub- 
lication of a work already a number of years old, 
and based upon the author’s experiences as far back 
as 1871. The ‘Studies in Russia” (Routledge) is 
a much larger work and is now for the first time 
published. It is also more strictly a guide-book, 
although not quite as much so as the author’s works 
upon Italy. It covers but a small portion of the 
ground, but the portion covered is all with which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred travelers who visit Rus- 
sia become familiar, so that few who wish to make 
practical use of it will be likely to find fault with 
the book on that score. It takes the reader to St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Novgorod, Kieff, and the 
monasteries about Moscow, and gives him glimpses 
of Finland and of Poland. Russia has little of the 
artistic interest possessed by the other countries 
which Mr. Hare has written about and which it is 
the special aim of his books to illustrate, and he is 
forced to make up for this deficiency by directing 
the attention of his readers to Russian history. The 
historical matter which he introduces is not always 
very relevant, and much of it might well have been 
spared, but it was evidently the author’s intention 
to produce a work of a certain size upon the basis 
of a very slender itinerary. His book consequently 
shows evidence of padding; and then, Mr. Hare 
does not write upon history as well as he does upon 
art. The same spirit which would make his com- 
ments upon free and united Italy offensive were they 
not ludicrous, prompts him to become the apologist 
of Russian despotism in general. But the k is 
certainly a very timely one, and is the best of the 
sort which has yet been written in English. If we 
ever get a Russian Bedeker, Mr. Hare’s book may 
be shelved ; but until then we may be thankful for it. 


‘‘ A Buppuist CatecuisM,” by Henry 8. Olcott, 
President of the Theosophical Society, appears as 
the third number of the ‘‘ Biogen Series,” edited 
by Dr. Elliott Coues. The little work, we are told, 
has been endorsed as a presentation of the orthodox 
Southern Buddhism by the High Priest of the Sri- 
pada and Galle; has been translated into German, 
Siamese, Japanese, and Tamil, and in its Sinhalese 
version has reached its seventeenth edition. It ap- 
pears to be a fairly accurate statement of the ele- 
mentary points of Buddhist doctrine as understood 
at present in Anglo-Indian circles. Any higher 
claim put forward in its behalf must be rejected. 
It has neither the scientific value of a treatise based 
on original investigation nor the emotional value of 
a poetic presentation of the noble ethics of Bud- 
dhism. The author avows ignorance of Pali and 
Sinhalese, and claims only to have revised, with the 
aid of the reverend priests, a compilation prepared 
from the writings of well-known English authori- 
ties. The influence of the modern spirit can be 
plainly traced in his covert satire on Christian cate- 
chisms, in the use of Schopenhauer’s ‘ Will to 
Live” as a translation of the technical term tanha, 
and most of all, perhaps, in the somewhat nauseat- 
ing efforts to prove Buddhism in conformity with 
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Darwinianism and evolution. Whatever uses 
the book may serve in the aid of elementary reli- 
gious instruction in India, the object of its republi- 
cation in America is made only too plain by the 
notes with which Dr. Coues has seen fit to furnish it. 
The book is not intended to aid serious students in 
disinterested study of a remote creed; nor will it 
serve for moral edification, like the current transla- 
tions of Epictetusand Marcus Aurelius. It is meant to 
feed the constantly growing appetite for mysticism 
and theurgy—the appetite which psychic research, 
ghostly romances, oak the various forms of neo-Pla- 
tonism and neo-Hegelianism current from Concord to 
St. Louis, are doing so much to stimulate. Dr. Coues’s 
notes are copious on ‘‘adepts,” ‘psychic aura,” 
‘*phenomenal effects vulgarly called miracles,” the 
distinctions between soul and spirit, and between 
eee pe and individuality. We do not need to 

told what conclusions we are expected to draw 
from these premises. 


THE memory of a saintly life is perpetuated in a 
little volume containing a collection of the poems of 
Charles T. Brooks (Roberts), with a memoir by 
Charles W. Wendte. Mr. Brooks, styled by his 
biographer ‘‘ the gentle poet-preacher,” was the pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church at Newport, R. I., thirty- 
seven years. It was his first and only pastorate, to 
which he was ordained in 1837, before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year, and which he resigned 
in consequence of infirm health six years before his 
death. The guileless and child-like nature of the 
man, his fine talents perfected by culture, and his 
devout piety, won the hearts of all who knew him. 
He was a voluminous writer, but it was by his trans- 
lations from the German that he achieved most dis- 
tinction. Gifted as a linguist, he made a special 
study of the German, and his admirable rendering 
of some of its masterpieces secured the applause of 
scholarly readers. letter he received from Car- 
lyle, approving his translation of Richter’s ‘‘ Titan,” 
and an account of a later interview with Carlyle, are 
among the most interesting parts of his memoir. 
Mr. Brooks passed away in June, 1883, a few days 
before he had completed his seventieth year. Verse 
was a favorite form of composition with him, and 
the poems occupyiag about half the volume under 
notice show that it flowed fluently and gracefully 
from his pen. 








A series of ,a dozen ‘‘ Marblehead Sketches,” by 
Anne Ashby Agge and Mary Mason Brooks, have 
been reproduced in the exquisite style characteristic 
of the volumes de lure issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. They are printed on heavy paper, folio size, 
in astyle closely imitating drawings in India ink, and 
are fixed in neat board covers, The sketches evince 
a good deal of true art feeling and of skill in the 
use of the pencil. They bear study, growing in 
favor as they are dwelt upon. The sketch on the 
cover is one of the best of the series, that and the 
third one following giving a faithful idea of the 

uaint and rugged old fishing town, straggling over 
the rocks at the most picturesque point on the coast 
of Massachusetts Bay. Some others in the series 
are less peculiarly representative of rough Marble- 
head; still, all are interesting. Number nine is par- 
ticularly effective, with the graceful accessories com- 
ing its setting. The sea-view in number seven 

is quite a gem in itself, but the designs enframing it 
detract from, rather than enhance, its beauty. e 
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criticism most applicable to the sketches is that 
there are too few of them. They do not show the 
queer and distinctive features of Marblehead from as 
many points of view as one familiar with the place 
would enjoy having set before him. Fragments ap- 
propriately chosen from American authors accompany 
the drawings, and are printed in varied and orna- 
mental forms of letter-press. 


THERE are numerous admirable handbooks and 
guides of various sorts for the use of the stranger 
sojourning in the = metropolis of England, 
which give him the history of the London of other 
days, point out the famous sites and structures 
worth inspection, the walks round about the city 
most replete with interest, and direct him in the 
thousand matters wherein the traveller needs the 
help of intelligent advice. But with them all there 
was a demand for one more, and that just the ser- 
viceable road-book which Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe 
has provided in his ‘‘ London of To-Day ” (Roberts 
Brothers). It is prepared expressly for the holiday 
visitor, the pleasure seeker, whose quest in London 
is the same as it would be in any other great town— 
for its newest sites, its most popular resorts, its 
every-day life, in short, where this is liveliest, 
gayest, and most characteristic. The book tells this 
class of tourists where are the best hotels and lodg- 
ings and restaurants suited to different requirements 
and means, what and where are the most enjoyable 
entertainments, the favorite drives and lounging- 
places, the most fashionable shops in every line of 
merchandise, with a mass of other similar informa- 
tion likely to be convenient and useful. The manner 
in which the writer makes his communications is so 
agreeable one follows him through page after page 
with an interest as absolute as in a first-rate novel. 
To heighten the attractiveness of the text, a great 
many good engravings are scattered through it. 


Tue little book belonging to ‘‘Harper’s Young 
People’s Series,” which is filled with ‘‘Chapters on 
Plant Life,” by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, is of un- 
even merit. In some passages the writer is highly 
successful in her attempt to simplify a scientific sub- 
ject and make it —— to young readers; and in 
others she fails signally by bringing in new ideas so 
fast and unmethodically that they become confusing 
even to one familiar with the topic under treatment. 
In teaching children, a single line of thought must 
be dwelt upon until it is clearly comprehended, and 
then the thought next in succession should follow 
in its course and be equally mastered. A neglect of 
this system has been Mrs. Herrick’s stumbling- 
block. She is, however, often clever, in the use of 
illustrations to make her meaning understood. 
With some older person to explain the obscure parts, 
the book could be rendered serviceable in interesting 
young folks in the structure and habits of some of 
our common plants. Its pages are beautified with 
a host of admirable wood-cuts. 


TuE bibliomaniac who is intent on gathering into 
his library a set of the first editions of a favorite 
American poet will find in ‘*The Longfellow Col- 
lector’s Hand-book ” a work quite to his mind. It 
is a booklet of unique character externally, to match 
the peculiar type of its contents, which consists of a 
complete and concise descriptive list of the first 
editions of Longfellow’s poetical and prose works. 
Forty-four editions in all are enumerated, seven of 
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which are of manuals and text-books in French, 
Spanish, and Italian. The edition of the hand- 
book is limited by its author and publisher, (W. E. 
Benjamin, New York,) to 250 copies, each of which 
is numbered and bears his signature. The book has 
its audience, ‘‘fit though few,” and is adapted in 
all respects to please a critical taste. 

JuLIANA Horatrta Ewrne’s ‘Story of a Short 
Life” (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) is a sweet and 
touching narrative, or memoir, of a high-spirited 
young boy, the heir of a noble house, who was fired 
with a lofty ambition to sustain the repute of his 
ancestors on the field of battle. A terrible injury 
to the spine suddenly destroyed his hopes and ren- 
dered him an acute sufferer during the few years he 
survived. The bravery with which he bore his 
fate, striving with all his boyish might to exemplify 
the legend of his family, Letus sorte mea, stirs the 
heart with profound sympathy and admiration. 
Mrs. Ewing is a talented writer, and in none of her 
books has she shown more power than in this brief 
sketch, which, intended primarily for the young, 
will deeply affect every reader. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


GENERAL GRANT’s paper on Vicksburg will appear 
in the September ‘‘ Century.” 

ARCHIBALD Forses is, says the ‘‘ Atheneum, ’ 
engaged in preparing for immediate publication a 
biography of the German Emperor. 

Aone the calendars announced for next year are 
a Lowell Calendar and a Mrs. Whitney Calendar, 
both to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hvueues’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Islam,” a cyclopedia 
of the Mohammedan religion, in the tabular style of 
Smith’s well-known dictionaries, is announced by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, who will publish an Ameri- 
can edition of the work. 

ARCHIBALD ForseEs’s volume of ‘‘ Souvenirs ” will 
contain, among the new papers, ‘‘Some Society 
Aspects in America,” ‘‘A Poet Waif,” ‘‘ Macgahan, 
the American War Correspondent,” and ‘‘ Skobeleff.” 
The volume is to be published by Macmillan & Co. 


A NEw volume by Sir Henry Maine is announced, 
under the title of ‘‘ Popular Government.” It con- 
sists of four essays—‘‘The Progress of Popular 
Government,” ‘‘The Nature of Democracy,” ‘‘ The 
Age of Progress,” and ‘‘The Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Lieprncort will publish this fail a three-volume 
edition of Van Laun’s translation of ‘‘The Advent- 
ures of Gil Blas,” with twenty-six etchings by 
Lalauze. Besides the regular edition, there will be 
one on large paper, with India proofs of the etch- 
ings, limited to 125 copies. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Samuel Irenzeus Prime, who died 
recently in his seventy-third year, was the author of 
over forty volumes, which he had found time to 
write in addition to his active work on the ‘‘ Ob- 
server” for nearly half a century. For twelve 
years he had charge of the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer ” in 
‘* Harper’s Magazine.” 

Tue well-known parliamentary reporter, Mr. 
Henry Lucy, has prepared for the press ‘‘ A Diary 
of Two Parliaments,” to be published in two vol- 
umes, by Cassell & Company. The work is not only 
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a diary of events, but is also a gallery of portraits 
sketched from life during the premiership of Dis- 
raeli and of Gladstone. 


Tue publishers of ‘‘Shakespeariana” (Leonard 
Scott Company, Philadelphia), announce a reissue 
of the first volume, bound in cloth, at $3.00 a copy; 
the edition being limited to two hundred copies. 
Shakespearian scholars who have not the complete 
numbers of this valuabie periodical will be glad of 
this opportunity to obtain them in permanent form. 


Tue wasting of the — domain by injudicious 
grants is the subject of a carefully-considered paper 
in the August ‘‘ North American,” written by the 
Hon. George W. Julian, who has had occasion offi- 
cially to inform himself of the details of legislation 
disposing of public lands, and presents a startling 
array of facts calculated to call public attention to 
the evils set forth. 


Tue series of ‘‘Englisk Dramatists,” edited by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen of the British Museum and pub- 
lished in this country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
has for its second subject Thomas Middleton, whose 
works comprise eight volumes of the series. The first 
installment comprises the works of Marlowe, in three 
volumes, reviewed in Tue Dra for December last 
by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who will review the Mid- 
dieton in our September number. 

Mr. Sanporn’s long-expected ‘‘Life and Letters 
of John Brown” is nearly ready for publication by 
Roberts Brothers. The same publishers announce an 
entirely new translation of Balzac’s Novels; ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s Teachings,” by J. G. Wood; a new novel, 
‘‘Andromeda,” by George Fleming, Author of ‘ Kis- 
met,” etc.; the ‘‘Memoirs of Karoline Bauer,” the 
celebrated Berlin actress; and ‘‘A Short History of 
Philadelphia,” by Susan Coolidge. 

Tue first two volumes of the publications of the 
New York Shakespeare Society will appear in Sep- 
tember. No. 1 is Mr. Guernsey’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law in Hamlet,” and No. 2 isa study in Warwick- 
shire Dialect, by Appleton Morgan. The Society’s 
publications are bound in black and gold (the colors 
of the Shakespeare arms), and bear the seal of the 
Society, which is an exact copy of the rough pen- 
cilling made by the heralds of the first John Shake- 
speare Grant. 

Tue Illinois Industrial University, at Champaign, 
is hereafter to be known as the University of Illi- 
nois; this judicious change, which the growing 
importance of the University demanded, having 
recently been made by the State legislature. Dr. 
S. H. Peabody remains as President. Prof. C. K. 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, has accepted 
the presidency of Cornell University. Dr. W. M. 
Blackburn, lately of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, becomes the President of the 
new Pierre University in Dakota. All these gentle- 
men are known to the readers of Tue DIAL as con- 
tributors. 

AN unusually important list of educational works 
is furnished by Ginn & Co. for fall publication: 
‘‘Elements of Coédrdinate Geometry,” by Prof. W. 
B. Smith, of Central College, Missouri; ‘‘The Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Descriptive and Qualitative,” 
by Jas. H. Shepard, of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) High 
School; ‘‘A Handbook of Poetics,” by Francis B. 
Gummere, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in English in 
Harvard College; ‘‘ Studies in General History, 
1000 B.c. to 1880 a.p.,” by May D. Sheldon, teacher 
of history in the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School; 
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and ‘Stories for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools,” by Sarah E. Wiltse. 

Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD’s ‘‘ Discourses in Amer- 
ica” are issued by Macmillan & Co., in a volume 
uniform with the excellent edition of his works pub- 
lished by that house. The discourses are three: 
‘*Numbers, or the Majority and the Remnant,” 
‘* Literature and Science,” and ‘‘ Emerson.” A new 
edition of Mr. Arnold’s poems, in three volumes, 
containing (1) ‘‘ Early Poems, Narrative Poems and 
Sonnets ;” (2) ‘‘ Lyric and Elegiac Poems;” and (3) 
‘‘Dramatic and Later Poems,” will be issued im- 
mediately by Macmillan & Co. In this edition 
‘* Merope : a Tragedy,” will, for the first time, appear 
in Mr. Arnold's collected works. 

Tuat excellent publication, ‘‘ Science,” in its issue 
dated July 10, presents a series of valuable and 
timely sanitary papers, by experts of high standing, 
dealing chiefly with the relations of water and soil 
to contagious diseases. One of the articles gives a 
comprehensive history of the water-supply and the 
sewer-system of Chicago, and discusses their bearing 
upon the city’s health. Sanitary questions receive 
also marked attention in the ‘‘ North American ” for 
August, which has articles by five leading medical 
re giving information as to the steps that 
should be taken by national, state and city authori- 
ties to prevent a visit from the cholera. 


THREE seasonable books are announced by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ‘‘The America’s Cup: How it was 
won by the Yacht America in 1851, and How it Has 
Since Been Defended,” by Captain R. F. Coffin, will 
contain a history of all the races for the possession 
of the trophy, the emblem of the yachting suprem- 
acy of the world—commonly called the Queen’s Cup 
—with an account of the English yachts, Genesta 
and Galatea, which are entered for the great race in 
September, as well as the other famous boats to take 
part in the contest. The illustrations are by Mr. 
Frederick 8. Cozzens. ‘‘Lawn Tennis as a Game 
of Skill” is a practical handbook of this popular 
sport, by Lieut. 8. C. F. Piele. ‘A Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, Ridden, Written and Illustrated by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robbins Pennell,” is the story 
of aride through the picturesque part of England 
lying between London and Canterbury. 


THE new Boston publishing house with the hon- 
ored name of Ticknor & Co., successors to J. R. 
Osgood & Co., begins its career with the best 
wishes of the trade and of the literary world in 
general. Its list of authors, inheri from the 
old house, numbers such notables as Howells, 
James, Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. Burnett, Miss 
Howard, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Howe, Freeman Clark 
and others, whose popularity would seem to be 
a sufficient guarantee of prosperity to the house. 
Its list of autumn publications include Howells’s 
‘Rise of Silas Lapham,” James’s ‘‘ Bostonians,” 
Faweett’s ‘‘Social Silhouettes,” Blanche How- 
ard’s new novel of ‘ Aubrey Towers,” ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow” edited 
by Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Edmund Quincey’s 
‘“‘The Haunted Adjutant and Other Stories,” Gen. 
Hazen’s ‘‘Narrative of Military Services,” Morse’s 
‘¢ Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings” (illus- 


trated), Rolfe’s ‘‘The Young People’s Tennyson,” 
and Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold” illustrated by An- 
thony as a companion volume with ‘‘The Lady of 
the Lake ” and other illustrated poems published 
Osgood as holiday books. 


by 
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Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
AUGUST, 1885. 





Aix-les-Bains. Harper's. 

America, a Buddhist Discovery of. 8. H. Peabody. Dial. 
Animal Soul, The. F. L. Oswald. No. Am. Rev ew. 
ecket of Froude and Tennysun. N. W. Wells. And. R. 
Birds, Decorative Sentiment in. J.C. Beard. H le 
Breckenridge, John. E. D. Warfield. Mag. Am. Hi 
bronzes, Modern. P.F.Nursey. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Building Stones of the U. 8. Sci. Mo. 

Camp Grindstone. Henry Eckford. —. 

Charleston Convention. John Cochrane. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Chevreul, Michel Eugene. Po . Sci. Mo. 

Cholera, Can it be Averted. No. Am. Review. 

Cincinnati with War Fever. H. M. Cist. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Civil War, Beginning of. Thos. Jordan. Mag. Am. Hist. 
College Education. E.R. Sill. Atlantie. 

Compulsory Education in Crime. And. R v. 

Congo, Free State on the. V.B. Denslow. Dial. 

Darwin Memorial, The. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. Pop. Sei. Mo. 
Disciple Whom Jesus Loved. T.D. Woolsey. And. Rev. 
Dix, John A. Mag. Aw. History. 

Dogs, Typical. “ry. 

Druzes, The. J. M. Ludlow. Harper's. 

Edict of Nantes. J.W.Gerard. Mag Am. Hist. 
Eschatology. Andover Review. 

Newman, Cardinal. F.B. Hornbrooke. Andover Review, 
Garrison, William Lloyd. C » tury. 

Gas, the Price of. C. H. Botsford. No. Am. Review. 
Genius and Insanity. James Sully. Sei. Mo. 
tiordon’s Journal at Kartoum, Robert Nourse. Dial. 
Hanging, Mechanics of. Jas, Barr. Hy - Sci. Mo. 
Historical Societies in America. Mag. m. Hist. : 
Horseback in N. Carolina, Chas, Dudley Warner. Atlantic. 
Hotel-keeping. George Iles. Century. 

Hugo, Victor. Geo. W. Curtis. Harper's. 

Indian Territory, The. Henry King. Century. 

Ingelow, Miss,and Mrs. Walford. H.W. Preston. Atlantic. 
Leaves. Sir John Lubbock. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Marius the Epicurean. H. N. Powers. Dial. 

Martineau’s Ethical Theories. Geo. Batchelor. Dial. 
National Banking, Future of. E.R. Leland. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New England Colony in New York. A. A. Hayes. Ha 8. 
Newspapers, good and evil of. M.J. Savage. N. A. Rev. 
Ottawa Kiver,a Tripon. 4 pe F.Sandham. Harper's. 
Pawnee Panic, The. J. E. Edwards. Ha 8. . 
Port Royal of Mére Angélique. M. E.MacKaye. Atlantic. 
Presidential Elections. E. W. Gilliam. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Primary Edueation, an Experimentin. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Public Lands, Spoliation of. Geo. W. Julian. WN. A. Rev. 
Railways, English and American. Hu aR. 

San Tson, Story of. Wong Chin Foo. Atlantic. 

Sappho. Louis Dyer. Dial. 

Seven Days’ Battles. Fitz John Porter. Cen ury. 

Siena, Walks Through. W. D. Howells. Century. 

Goce Democrats in the Ce E.A.Curley. Harper's. 
Spencer-Harrison Controversy. E. L. Youmans. P. 8. M. 
Tomperance Reform Statistics. W.J. Beecher. N. A. R. 
Time- Reckoning, Curiosities of. . Sei, Mo. 

Virginia Girl in the War. Mrs. B. Harrison. Century. 
Vital Tenacity, Measures of. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List includes all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of July, by MEssRs. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY. 

Hist of the United States of America Under the 
yuk BR By James Schouler. Vol. LII. 1817- 
1331. Pp. 339. W.H. Morrison. $2.00. 

Hist of Russia, from the earliest times to 1832. From 
the French of Alfred Runbaud. Edited and enlarged 
by N. H. Dole. Including a history of the Turko-Rus- 
aan War of 1877-78, from the best authorities, by the 
Editor. New Edition. 3 vols. Estes & Lauriat. 96.00. 

Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. Profusely Illustrated. Pp. 
2. J. Pott &Co. $2.50 

York and the Conscription of 1863. A Chapter 
~ the History of the Civil War. By J. B. Fry, Re- 
tired Asst. Adj. Gen., Late Provost-Marshal General 
of the United States, etc. Pp. %. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Raphael : His Life and Works. With Particular reference 
to recently discovered records, and an exhaustive 
study of extant drawings and pictures. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. vols, 8vo. London. 
Vol. L, net, $5.25. Vol. IL., net, $6.30. 

Life of Frank Buckland. By His Brother-in-law, G. C. 
y= Bon Pp. 433. J. B. Lippincott Co. Portrait. $2.00. 
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The Life and Letters of Emory Upton, Colonel of the 
Fourth Regiment of Artillery, and Brevet Maj. Gen. 


U.S. Army. Peter 8. Michie. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. H. Wilson. Pp.5l!. Portrait. D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


The Journals of Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, C.B. 
Printed from the original MSS. Introduction and 
Notes, by A. E. Hake. With Portrait, Maps and Iilus- 
trations after Sketches by General Gordon. Pp. 479. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 00. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., and the Journal ot 
His Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell. Illus- 
trated with Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited 
by Henry Morley. To be completed in 5 volumes, 

e 8vo. The is limited to 500 copies, numbered. 
Per vol., $3.50. 
TRAVEL AND SPORTING. 

o> oS China. By W.C. Hunter. Pp. 28). London. 
Net, $2.10. 

Sport. Fox Banting, Salmon Fishing, Covert-Shooting. 
Deer-Stalking. By W. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 215. London. $7.50. 

The Same. Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with fine 
impressions of the engravings on India Paper, and a 
series of full-page Illustrations which appear in the 
large paper copies only. Quarto. London. Net, $16. 

The Angler, and The Loop-Rod. By David Webster. Pp. 
340. Edinburgh. Net, $2.65. 

Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and 
Canada. Illustrated Edition for 1885. D. Appleton & 
Co. In2 vols. cloth; or, 1 vol. Leather tuck, each $2.50. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American Suin- 
mer Resorts. With — and Tables of Railway and 
Steamboat Fares. Edition for 1885. 8vo., pp. 192. Pa- 
per. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents, 

Tent Life in Siberia, and Adventures among the Koraks 
and other Tribes in Kamtchatka und Northern Asia. 
By George Kennan. New Edition. Pp. 425. Paper. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

A Lady’s Lifein the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella 
L. Bird. Illustrated. New Edition. Pp. 290. Paper. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5) cents. 

Ihe Abode of Snow. Observations on a Tour from Chi- 
nese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper 
Valley of the Himalaya. By A. Wilson. Pp. 389. Pa 
per. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes. By R. L. Ste- 
venson. New Edition. Pp.235. Paper. Roberts Bros. 
50 cents. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. New Edition. 
Pp. 21. Paper. Roberts Bros. 50 cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


Ga e Eliot’s Poet and Other Studies. By Rose 
ol as Cleveland. 4to, pp. 191. Funk & Wagnalls. 
a, 


The Bridal Boquet. Culled in the Garden of Literature. 
By | Southgate. Illustrated. 8vo, richly gilt. 
London. Net, $4.20. 


Shakes re’s Garden of Girls. By the Author of Lady 
Macbeth: A Study. 8vo, pp. 351. London. Net, #4.20. 

The Two Hundredth Birthday %. Bishop George 
Berkeley. A Discourse by Noah Porter. 8vo, pp. 84. 
Half Vellum. Portrait. Chas. Scribner's Sons. Net 00, 

The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. 
~ Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. A Translation 
with Introduction and Notes, by John Ormsby. In 4 
vols. 8vo. 3 vols. now ready. acmillan & Co. Per 
vol., $3.50. 

The Works of W. M. Thackeray. Standard Edition. To 
be completed in 26 vols. 8vo. Vol. XXI.—Ballads and 
The Rose and the Ring. With Illustrations by the 
Author, Du Maurier & Others. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3. 

Thomas Carlyle’s Works. The Ashburton Edition. To 
be completed in 17 vols., 8vo. Vol. I1I.--Surtor Resar- 
tus, Lectures on Heroes, Hero Worship. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.50. 

Selections From the Prose Writings of Jonathan 
| ag With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. “ Parchment Library.” Pp. ard gilt top. D. 
Appieton & Co. $1.25. 

L’Ocuvre Compléte De Victor Hugo. Extraits. Pp. 
232. Paper. Paris. Net, 30 cents. 

Did Napoleon Ever Exist? Great Error; Source of 
an infinite number of errors in the History of the 
Nineteenth Century. By J. B. Pérés. Pp. 4. Paper. 
London. ‘et, 20 cents. 

POETRY—MUSIC. 

Poems, Original and Translated. By Charles T. Brooks. 

With a memoir by C. W. Wendte. Selectedand edited 
W. P. Andrews. Pp. 235. Portrait. Roberts Bros. 


$1.25. 

Musical — ae Briefly Narrated and Technically 
Discussed. ith a roH of the names of Musicians and 
the times and places of their births and deaths. By 
G. A. Macfarren. Pp. 220. London. Net, $2.10. 
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The Song Celestial; or, Bhagavad Gité. (From the Moha it 


bharata.) Being a discourse between Arjuna, Prince 
of India, and the Supreme Being under the form of 
Krishna, Transla’ from the Sanskrit =, Sad 
Edwin Arnold, M.A. Pp. 185. Roberts Bros. $1.00 
SOIENTIFIO—POLITICAL. 

Grammar 4 Color. Pp. 765. Colored Plates showing 
the principal shades obtained by the mixing of the 
Primary colors together, including the shades toned 
> or toned down by the adding of black and white. 

lanatory text in French, German, and English, 
—b ng a mathematical formula of the com 
every s e rep By E. Guicha: 
Oblong 8vo. Paris. “Net, "936.00 

A Treatise on Practical Chemistry and Qusttnteve In- 
organic Analysis. Adapted for use in the Laborato 
ries of Colleges and Schools. By Frank Clowes, D. Se. 
Lond. Pp. 376. Lea Brothers & Co. $2.50. 

The eee ot of Bacteria Investigation. Explicit 
Directions for the Study of Bacteria. Their cu re. 


ition of 
3 vols. 


- staining, f. mounsmne. ete., according to the method 
employed 5 4 the most eminent investigators. By 
C.S. Dolley, M.D. Pp. 263. S. E. Cassino & Co. Net, $2, 

Chapters on Plant Life. By Sophie B. Dn Illus- 
trated. Pp. 206. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Stee Culture, and Other Essays. By J.P. peste. 
LL Second Edition, with additions. Pp. D. 


Tariabed & Co. $1.00, 

Chemical Problems. From the German of Dr. Karl 
Stammer. Pp. lll. P. Blakiston,Son & Co. 75 cents. 
The Works of Orestes A. Brownson. Collected and 
arranged by H. F. Brownson. 8vo. Vol. XVIII. con- 
taining the fourth — of the Political Writing. 

Thorndike Nourse. er vol. net, $3.00. 

How We Are Governed, An explanation of the Con. 
stitution and Government of the United States. A 
Book for Young People. Rs Anna L. Dawes. Pp. 
423. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

REFERENOE—EDUCATIONAL. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictio of Arts, 
Sciences and General Literature. Ninth ition. To 
be completed in 24 volumes quarto. Vol. XIX. now 
— Half Russia. Per vol. $10.00. Subscriptions 
received by Jansen, McClurg -: > 

Dictionary of a Bi Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. 8svo. Vol. III. aces lan & C Co. $3.25. 

The Seven phn, Thebes of schylus. With an In- 
ry “er and Notes. By Isaac F g. Pp.128. Ginn 


& Co. $1.1 
FICTION—JUVENILE. 

A Little Upstart. By W.H. Ridei Pp. 284. Cupples, 
Upham & Co. $1.25. _ = 
The Adventures of Ha Marline; or, Notes from an 
American Midshipman’s Lucky _s.. By Admiral 
bo. $1.00. Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. 378 D. Appleton & 


=, Princess of England. A Romance of the 
es. From the French of Mme. Sophie Cottin. 
WwW. 8. Gottsberger. 2vols. Paper, 1.00. Cloth, $1.75. 

Simply a Love Story. BY Philip Orne. Pp. 387. Cup. 
ples, Upham & Uo. $1.25. 

Silken Threads. A Detective’ s oe. By G. Afterem. 
Pp. 342. Cupples, Upham &Co. $1.25 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man. F rom the French 
cn a Pp. 233. “ Leisure Hour series.” H. Holt 

Madame De Presnell. By E. Frances Se dogg Pp. 321, 
H. Holt & Co. Paper, 30 cents. Leisure Hour Series. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

A Millionaire’s Cousin. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
Pp. 223. H. Holt & Co. Paper, 2% cents. Leiswre Hour 
Series. Cloth, $1.00. 

Carriston’s Gift, and Other Tales. By My Conese. 


Pp. 293. H. olt &Co. Paper, 30 cents. re Hour 
Series. Cloth, $1.00. 
Cupples Howe, Mariner. A Tale of the i. a Geo. 
upples. Pp. 258 Cupples, Upham &Co. $1.00 
Flaws. By A. Lawyer. Pp. 217. G. 8. Cline. Paper, 50 


cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Devil’s Portrait. From the Italian of A. G. Barrili. 
Pp. 312. W.8.Gottsberger. Paper, 40 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 

A New England Conscience. By Belle C. Greene. Pp. 
196. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 75 cents. 

A Maiden Au Forlorn, and Other Stories. By = 
Duchess. Pp. 377. J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

O Tender Dolores. By “The Duchess. Pp. 338. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Paper, 25cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

On os Margin. A Story of These Times. By J. Cham. 

ee p. 416. Paper. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert “50 cen. 


Lu- 
eton 


Mrs. Lorimer. A Ghetoh in Black and White. B 
New Edition. Pp.342. Paper. D. Ap 
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A _ <2 Blue E By T. Meaty. New Edition. Pa- 
Holt & "30 cents 

The 7 Tinted Venus. ‘A Farcical Romance. By F. An- 
stey. Paper. D. Appleton &Co. 25 cents. 

James Gordon’s Wife. 8vo. Pp. 174. Paper. 
pleton & Co. 25 cents. 

AM sis; or, Tinted Vapors. , ee J. -. Cobban. Pp. 

190. “Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Golden Primer. By Prof.J.M. D. = lIllus- 
trated in — A Walter Crane. 2 Parts. London. 
Per part, net, $ 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

The ~—— ~ gam Version of the Old Testament. Part IV. 20 
cents. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee. 20 cents. 

Home Influence. By Grace Aquilar. 20 cents. 

Sa ne Expedition. By J.T. Headley. 15 
cents. 

Entangled. By E. F. Byrne. 20 cents. 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 

The Waters of Hercules. 2 cents. 

She’s AU the World to Me. By H. Caine. 2% cents. 

A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 25 cents. 


ones Men in the Maine Islands. By W.H. Bishop. 
cents. 








D. Ap- 


THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 
An Earnest Trifier. By Mary A. Sprague. 50 cents. 
The Lamplighter. By Maria 8S. Cummings. 50 cents. 
Their Wedding Journey. By W.D. Howells. 50 cents. 
RELIGIOUS—METAPHYSICAL. 
Daptct, the Prophet. Nine Lectures delivered in_the 


Divinity School rs the University of Oxford. With 
copious Notes. By Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. vo, pp. 
519. Funk & Wagnalls. $3.00. 


The Oldest Church Manual, Called the Bedings the 
ostles. The Didaché and Kind u- 


ments in the ————- with ag and discus- 
sions of post-apostolic teachin, By 4 
and discipline, and with illustra 1 eat ‘ac-similes 


of the Jerusalem manuscript. 
pp. 30:1. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.50. 
ewes ye of Christ. By Louis H. Reid. Pp. 159. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 90 cents 
The 2 werale of Christ. y - Bierbower. Pp. 200. Paper. 
. E. Wolcott & Co. cents. 
myths one Dreams. By Edward Clodd. Pp. 251. London. 
Social Problems. Sermons to Workin 
ye ae 8vo, pp. 37. Paper. Houg 
cents. 


By Philip Schaff. 8vo, 


en. By Newman 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


MEDICAL. 


Transactions of the New York State Medical Associa- 
tion, for the year 188. Vol. I. Edited b a 
Flint, Jr.,M.D. 8vo, pp. 654. D. Appleton & 35.00. 

A Tecxt- Book of Medical Physics. For the ane Stu. 
dents and Practitioners of Medicine. By John C. 
ou M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 733. Lea Brothers & Co. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Diseases of the 
Nervous stem. By T. G. Stewart, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
237. J.B. Lippincott Co. $4.00. 

Face and Foot Deformities. By F. Churchill, C.M. 
With Illustrations of new appliances for the cure ot 
birth-mark x ae etc. 8vo., pp. 195. P. Blakis- 


ton, Son & 
— hiv an =< y Pista. 8 of otgeve 0, [ae Ure- 
rin: stu r Henry mpson, 
B. Lond. New Edition, revisd. Gvo, Dp. 


3S MB Lo Son & Co. 00. 00. 

wb... % ¢ study of three hundred and ninety-seven 

cases of Cancer = the Female Breast. With Clinical 

Observations. m4 W. Parker, M.D. - 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A Manual for Hospital Nurses “4 others e 
attending on the sick. By E. J. Domville. n Ba. 
tion. Pp. 96. an ga Son & Co. 75 cents. 

Fifty Clinical aoe ned for Led Convenient, 


Accurate, and i aily reco of cases in 
Hospital and private Rot Booente. By J. "0. ilson, M.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 

The Treatment Aad Opium Addiction. 2 B. Mattison, 
M.D. Pp. 49. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. cents. 


Cholera; Its History Cause, and Prevention. By Ezra 
A. Bartlett, M.D. "bp. 105.’ Paper. H. H. Bender, 30cts. 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 
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EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES, ALL DEGREES 


FOR EVERY PRACTICAL USE. 





EAGLE ROUND GOLD AND HEXAGON GOLD, 
Nos. 1, 2, 2 1-2, 3) 4 5+ 


FINE ARTS, made in 15 degrees: 


BBBBBB (Softest), BBBBB BBBB BBB BB B HB 
FHB F (Medium), H HH HHH HHHH HHHHH 
HHHHHH (Hardest). 

Finely Graded; Durable in Use. Finest and Best 
Pencils made for the use of Artists, Engineers, Draughts- 
tase, Ragrevors cad Shoee whe roguiro'a Reliable Fuel 
) teed, Stroke? Gmocthnens of Work; Erasable with 
our Diamond Rubbers. 

EAGLE RECORDER, EAGLE MERCANTILE. 
Charcoal and Colored CRAYONS. SLATE 
PENCILS in wood. PENHOLDERS and 
ERASERS. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC PENCILS, with Copying 
Ink, Black and Colored Leads. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC DROP PENCIL, new and 
very convenient. 


MAGIC KNIVES. Something new; very convenient. 





For SALE EVERYWHERE. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 











PopuLAR NUMBERS: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen ett, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 








{ August. 1885. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 


Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 





It is a combination of everything desirable ina 
Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for ting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap k, travelers have hitherto been 
compelled to carry & bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one’s baggage e is far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is avo by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

sae engueene’ ange Scrap Book is at times of no 
service whatever, if poe = mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. with Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly « occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is com =e without a copy of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 
HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It isa valuable book for purifying the domestic atmos- 
phase, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 

istant. It contains noth ng that the most fastidious 
perso m could object to, and is, frank -ti ,manly, the 
it thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York. 








JANSEN, McCLURG & Co.’s 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordi 
steel —.| and other CY which make 
supe jfor business p' to any other steel oon 
=e. hey are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 





e%e Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 





BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completed 
the Fifth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wishing 
their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 


for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1.00 per Volume. 











FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





‘THE Jno. GB. JEFFERY PruwTing Co., 159 ANO 161 DEARBORN ST., CriCago. 











